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I 


schools 


“ What is the system of primary and secondary education in 
your country?” ... “What kind of schools do Soviet children go 
to?” ... “Are all the schools on the same pattern, or are there any 
variations?’ ’... ‘ ‘How many years’ schooling do children have, 
and what happens to them at the end of it?” ... “Are there any 
special national features of the schools in different Soviet 
republics?” 

These and similar questions are often sent in by readers. 
To answer them, here is the first of a series of articles on 

Soviet education. 

by Elena KATASONOVA, from APN NEWSLETTER 


regions Russian is extra to this), a 
foreign language (English, French or 
German), literature, mathematics, 
history and social science (an intro- 

biology, physics and astronomy, 
chemistry, art and music. They also 

P What fs'behind this idea of pro¬ 
ductive work? In 1958 the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, the highest legisla¬ 
tive body, passed a law entitled “On 

school and life and further de- 


USSR”. This law was to give rise 
to a whole chain of reforms. But 
we shall come back to that later on 

All schoolgirls and boys have to 
take examinations at the end of the 

In the eighth-form exams the exa- 










A further year was added to the 
ten-year school, the purpose of the 
eleventh form being to supplement 

knowledge. 

things, with polytechnical training. 
Handwork and the cultivation of 
school plots was introduced into the 

secondary education was expanded 
to include, for everyone, practical 
experience of operating machinery, 
electrical engineering and the fun¬ 
damentals of farming, and also prac¬ 
tical work in production. 

Before long, however, it emerged 
that instead of the changeover giving 
pupils a knowledge of the scientific 
basis of production and the principal 

had imperceptibly slipped into a posi¬ 
tion where they were simply provid¬ 
ing vocational training (sometimes 
they even trained the children in an 
industrial trade). It was felt that such 
training would help a boy or girl to 
choose a trade or profession. 

But how does it help a youngster 
to make a choice if the whole 
form studies, for example, carpen¬ 
try? 

Furthermore, girls are not usu¬ 
ally particularly interested in such 
a trade (since the mid-fifties there 
has been co-education in the 
USSR). Nor can it attract all the 
boys—no more can any other 
trade or profession! 

Another thing was that training 
in practical skills often took place 
at the expense of basic subjects. 
Do what you like, but nobody is 


allowed to set the children more 
than six lessons a day. 

For the time being, it is true, 
the existence of the eleventh form 
saved the situation in a number of 

created a number of additional 
difficulties for the boys. Some of 
them would celebrate their 
eighteenth birthday before the 
time came to enter higher school, 
and would so become eligible for 
call-up. Those who were admitted 
to college or university before they 

exempt from military service. 
Eventually, the idea of trade train¬ 
ing and the 11-year school had to be 

of polytechnical training. But it had 
to undergo substantial correction. 

Each school still has the right to 
train pupils in a particular trade, but 


Practical knowledge 

In addition to education in the 
humanities, pupils are taught about 
the construction and operation of 

sion and use of electricity, and the 
scientific basis of mechanical and 
chemical technology, etc. 

Pupils get practice in designing, in 
the machining of metals, in plant 

It is acknowledged that general 
subjects which reveal the scientific 
foundations of production play a 
vital role in polytechnical education. 






and therefore get special attention, 
pulsory eight-year education (in 1970 

is the same for everybody in so far as 
the right to education is concerned. 

But does that mean that the edu¬ 
cation system has to provide precise¬ 
ly the same general knowledge in all 
subjects for every pupil, regardless of 
his abilities and aptitudes? 

Heated debate 

So we get on to the vexed question 
of differential education. 

In the 1958-59 school year, a 
Moscow school divided its senior 
forms into three groups: physico- 

these three groups in accordance 
with ability and preference. Within 

there were subjects that the pupils 



Within the groups there was a 
further differentiation—not accord¬ 
ing to subject, but according to abil¬ 
ity. The pupils were given tasks of 
varying complexity, and in addition 
to the basic material there were sup¬ 
plementary problems of greater 
difficulty. 

The ideas developed at this school, 
especially that of optional courses, 
gradually spread to others. This year 



Back in 1920 Anatoli Lunachar¬ 
sky, People’s Commissar for Educa¬ 
tion, emphasised that the principle of 

plete uniformity; that differentiation 
within the school was a means of 
directing the child’s propensities, 
which made possible maximum flexi¬ 
bility in school life without an abrupt 
division into two periods—the first 


This is only natural. Who would immediately after that a choice of 
object to them? They are, of course, trade or profession. 











These schools are open to children 
of ten or older who have finished 
primary school. They are boarding 
schools, and the children’s board, 
lodging and other living expenses are 

After going through such a school a 
youngster attains a standard qualify¬ 
ing him for enrolment at any college 
in the country. 

There are also schools for physi¬ 
cally and mentally handicapped chil¬ 
dren. Education at these schools is 


as at any other school. An important 
problem here is to choose the right 
school for each handicapped child. 
This is decided by a special com¬ 
mission of doctors and experts on 


Of course, no differentiation is 
possible here. It is necessary for 
every child to get individual attention 
and this is precisely what happens at 
these schools, for only in this way 
can physical and mental defects be 
corrected or compensated for. 

There are many problems being 
studied by the Defectology Institute 
of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences and by individual teachers 
of vast experience. One of them is 
how to improve the teaching process 
by using the latest medical achieve¬ 
ments and modern educational aids. 

Also very important is the prob¬ 
lem of establishing close links bet¬ 
ween family, school, kindergarten 
and nursery in bringing up and edu- 


And finally, 
tional training, 


the choice of trade 



Schools for adults 

1917, when special three-month 

racy among the adult population. 
Soon afterwards, ten-month courses 
were opened, and then followed 
schools for semi-literate people that 

(eight and ten forms) were instituted. 
In 1937 correspondence schools 
were organised and in 1944 special 

were opened for the rural population. 

The important thing about all 
these schools is that their academic 
standards are as high as those of the 
ordinary day-time schools. The only 
major distinction here is that at the 
evening schools classes are held on 
certain days of the week, while the 

tion time and for consultations with 

One must not ignore the fact that 
the pupils are working people, who 


apart from that, are not always sure 
they can cope with the secondary 
school programme. 


























































by Victor SARIANIDI 

of the Institute of Archaeology, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


KARA KUM 



In Central Asia, in the 
south of Turkmenia, 
archaeologists have 
discovered traces of an 
ancient civilization 
dating back to 
thousands ofyearsB. C. 

1966—just as they were getting ready 

Before they packed up, the head of 
the expedition, Vadim Masson, sent 
workmen to clear a slope that was to 
be excavated at a later date. There, 

grass, about five inches below the 
surface, the sensational discovery 

At this tantalising point the expe¬ 
dition had to leave things until the 

might provide information about the 


Beneath the rolling sands of the 
Kara Kum Desert, in Soviet Central 
Asia, twentieth-century men found a 
grave. It had been dug between 4,000 
and 5,000 years ago, a last resting- 
place for a priestess who had been 
buried with due pomp and ceremonial 
and some rich paraphernalia, includ¬ 
ing gold rings and necklaces of agate, 
cornelian and lapis lazuli in gold 

silver seal engraved with a fantastic 

The grave was uncovered by ar¬ 
chaeologists at the end of summer 






































































HUSHING 

THE 

GUSHER 


by Ruslan LYNYOV 

condensedfrom the youth daily 
KOMSOMOLSKA YA PRA VDA 



Through the vent of a borehole, oh 
blasted its way to the surface and 
crumpled and smashed the oil rig. 
Roaring black and red flames 
reached for the clouds. The calamity 
could only be compared to an erupt- 

8 Miles away across the North-West 
Siberian taiga, the endless virgin 
forest, the pillar of flame was visible. 
The airwaves began to crackle with 
radio messages, and shortly one heli¬ 
copter after another appeared and 

From the nearby oil town of Nef- 
tyugansk, the latest jet fire-fighting 
“air-gun” was dispatched with all 
speed. 

And from the regional centre of 
Tyumen, 3,000 miles south, a ded¬ 
icated group of men belonging to an 
unusual and highly specialised 
profession were already in the air. 
Nikolai Grigoriev’s team are all 



this, the real thing? 

“All O.K.!” Grigoriev’s voice 
boomed over the radio. He had 

it, turned back. As far as his team 
was concerned, what their chief had 
done was the most important thing— 
he had paved the way for them. 
Stepping into hellfire is easier if 

turned from there safe and sound 5 ! 

Harnessing the borehole took 10 
days; not long, considering all fact¬ 
ors. A correspondent of the youth 
daily newspaper Komsomolskaya 
Pravda interviewed Grigoriev, in 
brief snatches over several days. Be- 

GRIGORIEV: 6 1° loathe ^un- 








rope, for example. I expect you to do 
exactly as you’re told. 



goggles you’re blind as well. 


to do exactly what he’s expected to. 
If you depart from the agreed proce¬ 
dure one iota; take any action, 
however correct, on your own, I’ll 
get rid of you immediately. 

CORRESPONDENT: How do 
you man your team? Do you take on 
young people? 

GRIGORIEV: No, I don’t. Not 
because I don’t believe that they can 
be brave and disciplined. On the 
contrary. On one occasion, I 
remember, we were short of people 
and some Young Communist League 
members, students at a vocational 
school, were sent in to help us. 
Frankly, they did the job as if they 
were old-timers. 

But there is something that neither 
bravery nor discipline can make up 

the finer points of the job; something 
that only years of work can give. 

All five of us in the team are 
heads of families and well-balanced 
men. I know each one as well as I 
know myself. I have no right to make 
a mistake when choosing a man. 

CORRESPONDENT: But even a 
well-balanced person can get scared 

GRIGORIEV: Well, if that hap¬ 
pened I would simply place the man 


so far the situation has never arise 
with the members of the team. 

It has happened with volunteers 
whom we select when we arrive a 
the scene of an accident. I always d 
my best to make a careful choic 
from among the volunteers. Hast 
may prove fatal. 

of the job. Next, the group ap 
proaches the blaze. The heat is un 
bearable, even though you ar 
sprayed with a steady stream c 

opt out. 

Incidentally, at the very vortex c 
the fire the heat is carried upward: 
so it is not so hot there. But only 
man of strong character can reac 
the centre. Once he has made hi 
way there he will be able to do 


for example, could have heated three 
cities the size of Leningrad. The 
650-foot pillar of flame gushed above 
the taiga for 200 days on end. Flocks 
of birds flew straight into the flames. 
That is what people sometimes do to 


having a long service record to his 
credit. His fellow oilmen called him 
“Master”, and had good reason for 
that. 

When a gusher got out of control 

earliest oilfields, Grigoriev at first laid 
the blame on the inexperience of the 
Siberian boremen. But soon after 
another gusher exploded, and this 
time it was on the site where he was 




land where life is far from settled, let 
alone comfortable? 

“Frankly, I’m not altogether clear 
why myself,” said Grigoriev. “But 
there are many people like me. Each 


Tyumen with my family in a com¬ 
fortable home. There is everything a 
person can possibly desire: theatres, 
cinemas, restaurants, and plenty of 

“But after two weeks or so I 
suddenly feel the urge to return to the 
North. I know it means staying in the 
backwoods, enduring cold, mosqui¬ 
toes, bogs—my only luxury is dry 
sleeping quarters, because I am 
mostly travelling around by train. 

“I know it all but I can’t help 
myself, and back to the North I go.” 
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THE 

BOY 

WHO 

YAWNED 


by Yuri YAKOVLEV 

from IZVESTIA 
















knows what is going on in their 
heads—whether they are thinking 
good things or bad. The tendency is 

Teachers do not like these quiet types 
either, for although they sit quietly in 
class, when they are at the black- 


Dusly dragged out of them. 

To her face they called Zhenech- 


Ivanovna, the respectful form of her 
name. She was a thin little thing, with 


in mind of a horse’s yoke, and her 
shoes had horseshoe tips on the 
heels. She would dash across the 
road, horseshoes tapping and pony¬ 
tail flying in the breeze. Whoa, horse! 
But she would go on running. . . . 
The clack of her horseshoes would 
gradually die away. 

Zhenechka noticed that every time 

seat and tore out of the classroom. 
He would clatter down the staircase, 
grab his coat and disappear through 


he ran. Where was he off to? 

a fiery-red dog, which had long silky 
hair ^waving like tongues of flame. 

with a quite different dog, the mus¬ 
cles of a pugilist rippling beneath its 

Another time he had a black 
firebrand on a lead, a dog with short, 
bandy legs. The firebrand was not 
charred black all over—there were 
brown scorch marks around his eyes 


The children said all kinds of 
things about the boy Kostya. 

“He’s got an Irish setter,” some 

shooting.” 

“Idiot! He’s got a real genuine 
boxer. They go hunting wild bulls 
with those. Got a deadly grip!” 

temptuously: “Huh, you can’t tell a 
dachshund from a boxer!” 

But there were others who said 
they were all wrong. “He’s got three 
dogs!” 

In fact he had no dogs at all. 

What about the setter? And the 

do with Kostya. They had no dog at 
home. When his parents came back 
from work they would find him 
sitting at the desk, writing, or reciting 
verbs. He would sit like that till late 

anything to do with setters, boxers or 

Kostya used to get home a quarter 
of an hour before his mother and 
father, and barely had time to brush 
the dogs’ hair from his trousers. 

Apart from those three dogs, there 
was a fourth. A huge dog with a 
great head, of the kind that goes to 
the aid of people trapped on moun¬ 
tainsides by avalanches. Bony shoul¬ 
der blades protruded from beneath his 
long shaggy fur, great sunken eyes 
looked out mournfully upon the 

which could have felled any other 


The bi 


i closed book tc 


moning Kostya 
life which was s 
the others. However carefully 
Zhenechka watched, as soon as she 
took her eyes off the boy for a 
moment Kostya disappeared, vanish- 

and she caught sight of him j 
he was dashing towards the 
She leapt after him out int 


dog leapt out at Kostya. He planted 
his front paws on the boy’s shoulders 

nose and chin with a long pink 

“Stop it, Artyusha!” 

Not on your life! Zhenechka 
heard more barking and a clatter on 
steps, and both boy and dog shot 




o the 


green-painted, dilapidated house. Aft¬ 
er five minutes or so he reappeared. 

Zhenechka waited behind a bit of 
projecting wall. He tore past; she 
hurried after him. Not a single 
passer-by would have imagined that 
this slightly squinting girl rushing 
through the puddles was Yevgenia 
Ivanovna, schoolteacher. 

Kostya dived into a winding back 
turning and disappeared into 

him ring the bell. Immediately there 
was a strange subdued howling, and 
some energetic scratching against the 
door. Then the howling gave way to 
impatient barking, and the scratching 


it knocked Zhenecl 


in the n 


Neither paid the slightest attention 
to her. Artyusha dashed around the 
courtyard in circles, frisking about 
and kicking his hind legs in the air 
like a kid. And all the while he kept 
barking and trying to jump up to lick 
Kostya on the cheek or nose. They 
chased each other for quite a time, 
and then reluctantly returned to the 




e met by a thin m 


a crutch, and the dog rubbed against 


Now they had to hurry along the 
street to the third turning. They ar¬ 
rived at a two-storey block of flats in 
the depths of a courtyard. A boxer 





















>DON'T BE 
fDOWN HEARTED, 
POLYGLOT! 


by Valentin FINEBERG 


Even if all the best and most useful 
books in the world were translated, 
we would still need to learn foreign 
languages. 

How urgent the need is can be 
seen from the fact that the USSR, 
which leads the world in this field, 
translates only 1.5 per cent of all 
the books published in the world. 

Leaving aside technical and scien¬ 
tific translations which become 
available some five or six years 
later, good translations of literature 
may come out only a long time after 
the original publication. A valid 
Russian translation of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, for instance, became 
available only 650 years after it 
first appeared; Rabelais’ Gargantua 
and Pantagruel 400 years later; 
Shakespeare’s plays 300 years 

Russian readers—and others, no 
doubt—have yet to see many 
masterpieces of world literature 


translated into their own language. 

It is estimated that there are 
2,796 languages in the world, quite 
apart from dead ones like Latin, 
Greek, Hittite, and Aramaic. 
Voltaire summed it up when he 
said that the distinction of language 

of existence. 

Which of these 2,795 foreign 
languages should we learn? Is it 
worth learning just one, when all 

There is no cause to be down¬ 
hearted, however, for there are 13 
“major” languages, each of which 
is spoken by more than 50 million 
people. Consider the following table:- 


Chinese is spoken by 700 million 
Hindi (and Urdu) 280 „ 

English 250 „ 

Spanish 150 „ 

Russian 130 „ 











the standing of the 
a this particular table? 
; number of newspapers 
id the number of copies 
trious languages:— 


at language particularly useful. 

The world demand for a language 


30,000 translated fc 
lished throughout the world every 
year; of these, 33 per cent are from 
the English, 15 per cent from the 
Russian (including translations into 
the Soviet languages), 13 per cent 
from the French, and 10 per cent 
from the German. 

Finally, geographical distribution 
is an important factor in the choice 
of a language to learn. Take Spanish: 
it was spread to 20 countries by the 
caravels of Columbus and the swords 
of the conquistadors. English is an 
official language, or is widely spoken, 
in 15 countries, Arabic in 13, French 
in nine and German in three. 

Consequently, you could travel in 
60 countries without an interpreter if 
you learned only five languages, 
which is not quite so formidable a 
learning 2,795 or even 13. 


have been selected for 
higher schools. In these five 
you can talk with 30 per c 
i’s population, and re; 
of all books, newspj 


elopment of audio-vis 











EIGHT . 

COLD 


I On Saturday, March 16, a telegram arrived 
I from Tula, 100 miles from Moscow: THREE DAY 
I blizzard STOP CARS LORRIES SNOWBOUND 
ON LIPETSK YEFREMOV TULA HIGHWAY 
STOP AWAITING SNOWPLOUGHS. 

Winter did not want to give in. Despite heavy 
storms in previous months, it had not yet 
exhausted its stock of snow. In almost no time 
white snowdrifts blocked the roads linking these 
Central Russian towns. 

Forty-ton tip-up lorries roared like trapped 
mammoths, inter-town buses snorted angrily, 
but all in vain. The snow was invincible. Drivers 
attempts to wrest their vehicles from white 
captivity were useless. 

However, nobody gave way to panic. Local 
collective farmers came in sleighs to take women 
passengers with children to their villages, 
warmed and fed them and put them up for the 
night. Drivers who stayed with their vehicles 
were brought hot food. Dozens of tractors and 
bulldozers headed for the highway. Sappers from 
military units stationed nearby came to the 
rescue. 

On the Monday morning the blizzard began to 
subside. Soon another cable arrived from Tula 
reporting that the last 700 vehicles had resumed 
their journeys. 













The cost of winter 

■ N heavy snowfalls, 120 cleaning and 
• loading machines and 1,000 tip-up 
lorries remove snow from more than 
16 million square yards ofMoscow’s 
streets. (In ordinary weather 500 
work round the clock.) 


: 150 si 


it the st 


ts and sq 


the dirty mixture of sand and snow 
into the gutter. Moscow needs 
6,475,000 cubic feet of sand for the 
winter season: 90,000 trips by tip-up 
'" re necessary to deliver it. 


To n 


mile-long train would be required. 

In the winter of 1966 snow had to 
be cleared from 55,550 miles of 
railway track and thousands of miles 
of motor roads. This cost 43 million 
roubles. Millions are spent annually 
on the struggle against snow in cities 
and towns and on technical research 
for this purpose. 

In winter, bricklaying is 30 per 
cent dearer and concrete work costs 
10 per cent more. Winter immobilises 




ns of transport have 


This country uses annually 50 
million tons of fuel to heat homes, 
industrial and office buildings. In 
winter, gas consumption in Moscow 



The total cost of all these anti 
freeze measures: 5,703 miUior 

It is difficult to grasp the financial 

“Twelve thousand ten-storey 
buildings, a big modem city with a 
five-million population ... the money 

ding such a city will go to fight cold.” 
This is how Yeremei Pamov and 
Mikhail Yemtsev, Soviet popular 
science writers, describe the state of 

being exaggerated, is understated. 

Facade on the Arctic 
Ocean 



Cold, biting wind blew from the 
ocean over the frozen, snow-covered 
land stretching for thousands of miles. 
It was here, at the tip of Cape 
Schmidt, that I fully realised the 
meaning of the words of Admiral 
Makarov, the famous Russian Polar 
explorer, who compared Russia to a 
great edifice facing the Arctic Ocean. 


The country’s facade, fronting the 
Arctic, stretches for about 4,500 
miles (almost half the Arctic Circle) 
from the Norwegian border to the 
Bering Strait. There is not a single 
mountain range protecting the land 
from cold. But there are many high 
mountain chains in the south: the 
Hindu-Kush, the Pamirs, the Altai, 
the Sayans, which serve as a barrier 
trapping the cold masses of Arctic 
air and making them swirl over vast 
areas of the Soviet Union. 

the Polar zone in the USSR stretches 
so far south from the Arctic Circle. 
The permafrost zone—where the 
ground is permanently frozen to a 
depth of several yards—occupies 
almost half the country’s territory, 
about four million square miles. 

Back in the early years of the 
first five-year plans, systematic 
exploration and prospecting work 

view to building large industrial 
centres and ports, such as Kirovsk, 
Berezniki, Novokuznetsk and Igarka. 

some 500 expeditions in the Arctic: 
15 drifting Polar stations have carried 
out research in the Arctic basin, and 
over 100 stations have been set up 
on the shore and islands of the Arctic 
Ocean. Last year the icebreaker 
Novovoronezh opened up the Arctic 
Sea Route, connecting the western 

for ships of all nations. 

I vividly remember my first visit 
to Norilsk, the biggest iron and steel 
centre within the Arctic Circle. The 
interior of the bus we boarded at the 


airport was covered with hoar-frost 

could not see any of the town, and 
was anxious to get to a hotel as 
quickly as possible. 

The temperature was 22 degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit and there was 
a sharp wind, so I lost no time getting 
through the three successive doors 
into the vestibule. There, after catch¬ 
ing my breath, I was surprised to see 
fresh, lush greenery along the walls 
and in the lobby. 

Even after having spent some time 

at the fresh flowers in offices and 
homes built on piles driven into the 
permafrost. 

Before starting to build Norilsk, 

whether it should be an ordinary 
town with dwelling houses, or a 

hotels for those who would come to 
work under three- and five-year 

Some people held the view'that the 
ore should only be extracted here and 
then processed in the south, on the 

North. ’ y y 

Adherents of this view referred to 
the experience of some foreign in¬ 
dustrialists and engineers, who claim 
that under Arctic conditions an 
incomplete industrial cycle, and 
even seasonal production, is logical. 
They usually cite as examples the 
Cassiar asbestos mines in British 

Labrador. 























































Fighting against 
warmth? 

Many books have been written 
about transforming the earth’s climate 
and fighting cold. 

A daring plan advanced by Soviet 
engineer P. M. Borisov was under 
discussion a few years ago. He 
proposed to dam the Bering Strait, 
which separates the easternmost tip 
of the USSR from Alaska, and pump 
the water of the Arctic seas in the 
direction of the Equator. Borisov 
claimed that this artificial change 
in the heat-and-cold balance would 
raise the temperature in the northern 
hemisphere so that the climate in 
Siberia would be akin to that of the 
Central Ukraine. 

It was estimated that this project 
would cost 11,000 million roubles. 
In other words, it is feasible both 
technically and financially. But when 

it is not only money or technical 
feasibility that counts. 

cold costs money and effort. But at 
the same time man is making cold 
serve his needs. In the tundra and 
marshy taiga, ice roads are widely 

built of ice are extremely cheap to 
construct. (Blocks of ice have been 
made under great pressure in 
laboratory conditions that can 
stand heating to 347 degrees Fahren- 


The question arises: should we 
fight cold, or should we make it our 
ally? This question is becoming 
more urgent with every passing 
year, for the grave prospect of the 
world “losing cold” is getting nearer 

Here is what Dr. Nikolai 
Semyonov, Nobel Prize winner and 
Vice-President of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, said on the subject:— 

aggregate capacity of electric power 
stations when thermonuclear energy 
becomes available? 

“I am of the opinion that there 


exists such a limit because the 
earth’s surface and atmosphere can 
become overheated as a result of 


“When the heat produced by 
thermonuclear reactors reaches 10 
per cent of the amount of solar 
energy received by the Earth, the 
average temperature on earth may 
rise by some seven degrees. This 
could cause speedy melting of snow 
in the Arctic and Antarctic which, in 
turn, could result in a deluge and 


Therefore, production of thermo¬ 
nuclear energy should not exceed five 
per cent of solar energy ...” 

regarded not as a coveted aim of 
painstaking research, but rather as 
a by-product of civilization and a 
brake on the expansion of power 


Construction of entire towns 
under protective cupolas is contem¬ 
plated, using methods of building 
evolved in Norilsk. 


So, if overheating begins to 
threaten this earth of ours, cold might 
well become man’s ally, fighting in 
the front ranks to protect us. 












































THE ROUTE 


by Yuri TEPEYAKOV 

from the newspaper TRUD 


: “Milky W 


ir North 01 


le North”, a 
le is the Ko¬ 
lyma Route, connects the town of 
Magadan, in the Fa 
USSR, with the goldft 
land. The Route gets its nickname 
because of the constant stream of 

marking workers’ settlements along 
the road. 

Fifty-degree frosts, thick fogs and 
raging blizzards reign over the 
highway day and night. Lorries 
speed along it round the clock, trans¬ 
porting more than a million tons of 
the most varied freight annually. 

Evening found me in Strelka, a 
settlement some 200 miles from Ma- 
d of night the 


1 ISthand nfi^miS^cuet- ^ 
and bulldozers were on the — 
groping inch by inch through 



and refrigerated trucks of fruit : 
Tashkent sped past us on the wa 
the Kolyma goldfields. 

The Route is certainly the life-lin 



A HAIR 
RAISING 
STORY 


idensed from the weekly NEDELYA 


Young Omar Chelidze contracted eczema 
of the scalp and had to be treated with 
X-rays. The boy recovered, but all his hair 
fell out. His playmates’ teasing gave him 
no peace and his parents were willing to 
do anything to help their son. 

Some time later Omar’s friends were amazed 
to see his head covered with thick wavy 
hair. They examined it sceptically, 
suspecting a wig. But it was genuine. That 
is just one of the many miracles worked 
by a hair-restoring preparation 
discovered by Nina Kakheladze. 

Here is the story of its discovery ... 











:e plant with la 


s. The 


found only in Georgia, and like cer¬ 
tain dynasties it degenerates and gra¬ 
dually dies out. 

Staff members of the Tbilisi Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens were determined that 
the flower should not become extinct. 

One of the scientists who tackled 
the job was Nina Kakheladze, M.Sc. 
(Biology), a seed expert and plant 

To try to make the fragile Geor¬ 
gian plant sturdier, she crossed it 
with distant cousins, less beautiful 
but hardier. The result was a rare i 
combination of hardiness and 

British, Dutch and American plant ] 
breeders. That success might have i 
determined the botanist’s line of ' 
work, if not for an accident that I 
completely changed the direction of i 
her research career. 

The fragile petals of her irises were 
attacked by a parasitic fungus. The 
plants began to die, one after ano¬ 
ther. Chemical preparations she tried 
seemed powerless to halt the destruc- 

Then Nina Kakheladze turned to 


ian feasts, Nina’s father pro- 

i of Georgia’s vegetation, 
his daughter was helping tc 
:, with the sad state of the 
ig vegetation on top of his 
m, which unfortunately no¬ 


substances could also 


But still, why not try? 

As “co-author” of the idea, her 
father promised to allow her to use 
his head as an “experimental plot”, 
although he was aware of the risks 


for baldness had be 


capable of secreting compounds that 
destroy micro-organisms. 

Such plants were available in the 
Gardens’ collection and the hybrids 


disappeared and the 
strong, soft and silky. 
But Nina wanted a 


children be 


turally, > 


ig favt 


e talk of th 


nultiplies. 


the 


“youth elixir”, as her sceptical 
leagues dubbed her work. 

When the formula for 
ointment was eventually evolve* 
had to be tested on many different 
people. Her appeal for volunteers 
among her fellow-researchers met 
with disappointment. 

Help came from women who 
believed in her method and strictly 
observed her rules for using the 


the root of the hair and f 
into the hair itself, where it 
and before long the spori 
whole hair. It bursts, spreading the 
spores over the neighbouring areas of 
the scalp, destroying the hair. 

Process reversed 


s the 
; skin, 


Doctors and beauticians displayed 
an interest in the work of the Geor- 


fect. In addition 
micro-orgar 

which win back its fungi-bared space. 
The healthy cells contain germs of 
future hairs. They reach deep down 
into the tissue to develop into hair 
roots and finally into healthy hairs 
which grow on the bald patches. 

Nina Kakheladze warns enthu- 

clusions. “The research has yet to be 
completed,” she says. “Accumulating 
more experimental data and building 
the appropriate theory will take at 


issailed by thousands of fungi, bac- 

lisease constantly multiply 
lumber of bald heads, 
ontributory factors 


photos of her patients, taken befor 
talked to some of them, they told m 
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MAN 

AND 

HIS 

WORK 

This article deals with 
the pros and cons of two 
important and related 
problems: the 

i population shift from 

i country to town, and 

labour fluctuation in 
industry. 



Migration from countryside to city increased by 28 million, the majority 
is a natural process, common to all of them having moved from farms 
countries. Can the process be arres- and villages. 
ted \°, r ah °“! d 11 5 le? ™ s has h®® 1 a Is this trend good or bad? Does 

much-debated subject during recent it crea te a problem for the state or 
ye ®s- not? 

populatSn JOnty t* ^°f^ et f Ur k an Yes ’ a P ro ^em exists, and it is an 

villagers, or children of parents from Slants tapin'to™ome frora 
rural areas. This shift from country- where there is a shortage of agricul- 
side to city has been responsible for tural labour, while in other areas, 
some 90 per cent of the total growth notably in non-Russian republics’ 
of the urban population over the past there is a shortage of manpower ill 
four decades. And since the 1959 industry, yet rural residents stick to 
census the urban population has their farms and villages. 

by Victor PEREVEDENTSEV, 

condensed from the magazine JOURNALIST 

Take Western Siberia. In the past north-west of the Russian Federation 
eight years the rural population has is 255, while in Georgia the figure is 
decreased by 10 per cent—this in an only 148. 

area which, it is estimated, needs Why do young people migrate 

30 per cent more able-bodied agricul- from the villages? At least two factors 
tural workers. operate: desire and possibility. The 

On the other hand, the rural areas possibility is limited by the labour 
of Central Asia suffer no labour requirements of the urban centres, 
shortage, yet the population there The desire to change residence 

has increased by 20 per cent. has a host of underlying reasons. 

Georgia has a labour force twice Most of them flow from the economic 
as big as she needs on her collective disparity between town and country, 
farms, even at peak seasons. The The countryside is still way behind the 
average per capita man-days regis- town in terms of wages and living 
tered by collective farms in the standards. 

























OLGA 

BERGHOLTZ 

by Alexander YASHIN 

from the newspaper LITERA TURNA YA ROSSIYA 


























SHOES ALL ROUND 


A teenager walked into a jewel 
shop, hoping to sell a stone and i 


td been given to her at the ofpe 


n any case it is one o 


tS or?our?e,°a V nd eventuSyjusE ™ne y “fo?htlfJldCaVofVchn™ of 
the ^hfSnoTfa^dly were staggered drcid?d'to prarcute the* cMef buy™ 
announced tilat she’d been of- Mgligence,muTtaorder to assemble 
IraeToTto 0 !, 000r °16 b 77 ^at ^d th H Coins were sub_ 


t of gold, and for th 




















About Soviet Schools . . . Continued from page IS 



In 1964 special courses for skilled 
opened at evening schools. 

In the republics 

There are two types of school in 

republics. In the first group all teach¬ 
ing is done in the language of the 

as though if fitted the bill. But actual] 
ly this is so only in republics where 
all the people speak the same lan- 

Georgia, for example? This republic 
has a very mixed population—Geor- 

baijanians, Abkhasians, etc. In! 
1965-66 the republic had 4,280 
schools: 2,976 Georgian schools, 
291 Russian, 242 Armenian, 162 
Azerbaijanian, 39 Abkhasian, 194 
Ossetian, and 376 mixed schools 
where tuition is conducted in two 
languages—Georgian and Russian, 

The choice of school rests with the 
parents, of course. 

Supposing a child is sent to an 
all-Georgian school. In that case he 
would be taught Russian as a foreign 
language, on an equal footing with 


the western European languages. 

example, the South Ossetian Region, 
which is part of Georgia—the Rus- 


compulsory at Russian schools of 
that region. But in both schools, 
Georgian, as the official language of 
the republic, is compulsory. 

With a knowledge of Georgian, a 
student of any nationality living in 
that national republic can later ad- 


and work in this republic, just as a 
knowledge of Russian would be 


college and work in a Russian-speak¬ 
ing part of the Soviet Union. 


and has a large number of small 
villages dotted about. Naturally, 
there are many small schools there, 
too. Back in 1966 there were 321 
schools with up to 10 pupils in each. 


The number of such small schools 

them lack skilled teachers and^the 
necessary educational aids. Instead, 
boarding schools are being set up 
where education is provided in the 
Georgian, Russian, Armenian, Osse¬ 
tian, and Abkhazian languages. At 
present more than 8,000 children 
study at these schools in Georgia. 

Boarding schools, in general, be¬ 
came fairly widespread throughout 
the Soviet Union in the 1950s. Par¬ 
ents make a contribution, depending 
on their income, to the cost, of the 
child’s board and lodging; but most 


There are many other aspects of 
Soviet school education which might 
be dealt with, but the purpose of this 
article was to give a general idea of 
Soviet primary and . secondary 
schools and their place in society 
today. Further information will be 
published in subsequent articles. 


Words and meanings 

been recommended to him by one of his friends. He asked her, “I hear 
that you are a pretty good short-hand writer?” 

“Yes, I can take 130 words a minute.” 

“My dear girl, you can’t expect me to come up with that much!” 


The German physicist Otto Hahn was asked what he thought of 
metaphysics. 

“Metaphysics,” he said, “is looking for a black cat in a dark room 


















ercilessly by 



On the map, Moldavia looks something like 


a bunch of grapes—highly appropriate for 


a country famed for its vineyards. Situated in a 


western corner of the Soviet Union, it 


covers an area of13,000 square miles and has 


a population of three million. 


from APN NE WSLETTER 


are exploited me 

schools, and also nursery school^ 
a hospital and a club. Work that was 
done by hand in the past has been 
taken over by tractors, harvesters 
and other agricultural machines. 

The collective farm’s annual in¬ 
come is almost two and a half million 


O NE-QUARTER of all the vine¬ 
yards in the Soviet Union are 
in Moldavia. The republic pro¬ 
vides onc-third of the total national 

The land is fertile, but arid. Hence 
water has always loomed large in 

well would usually be dug to mark 

age or the birth of a baby. They were 
dug in the villages and by the roadside 
in desolate places, and were often 
marked by a carved wooden crucifix, 
which could be seen from afar by the 

Today in areas situated far from 
rivers, artesian wells operated by 
powerful electric pumps are the main 
source of water. An irrigation network 
stretches from the River Dniester 
to the River Prut, and work is in hand 
to irrigate another million and a 
quarter acres of land. 

Anyone who travelled through 

after the republic was liberated from 
the Nazis would not recognise the 
villages today. Sociologists who 
visited the village of Copanca in 1938 
wrote: “The villagers sow by hand 
and reap with, scythes. The peasants 


roubles. Every farmer earns an aver¬ 
age of 100 to 120 roubles a month 
in cash, plus payments in kind. The 

the republic. 

Moldavia’s collective and state 
farms own 40,000 tractors, 10,000 
harvesters, 15,000 lorries and more 
than 30,000 electric engines. All this 
machinery enjoys air support— 
agricultural planes spray insecticides, 
pollinate fields, and so on. 

The republic’s intensive agriculture 
determines the direction of its indus¬ 
trialisation. Food industries account 
for some 60 per cent of overall 
production. , 

Moldavia takes third place in the 
USSR for output of tinned fruit. 

Wine-making is the leading in¬ 
dustry. Many of Moldavia’s top 
vintage wines have won gold medals 
at international tasting competitions. 
In Tbilisi, capital of the Georgian 
Republic, the wines of the Moldavian 
Ciumai state farm won five gold 
medals in 1965. Altogether, Mol- 

silver and bronze medals in the past 

Moldavian-bottled wines have a 








































variety of colourful labels, but on 
each there is a white stork with a 
cluster .of grapes. According to 
legend, five centuries ago Moldavian 
troops were defending a fortress 
against invading Turks. The be¬ 
sieged ran out of water. Death or 

storks came flying in with bunches 
of juicy grapes. The weakened 
warriors quenched their thirst. Re¬ 


invigorated, they stormed out to rout 
the enemy. 

The majority of the population' 
(65 per cent) are Moldavians. The 

Bulgarians, Gagauzi, (see page 98), 
Armenians, Jews and Gypsies. 

The people of Moldavia have long 
been known for their hospitality. 
They are always happy to invite 


houses are adorned with wood 
carvings, and inside lustrous ceramics, 
colourful embroideries and painted 
designs decorate the walls. 

A guest is always offered fragrant 
home-made wine, succulent barbe¬ 
cued pork, perhaps a cold chicken 
with garlic, and a variety of vegetables. 
A speciality of Moldavia is the 
famous mamaliga —a thick corn- 
meal porridge served with sour 
cream, brinza (goat’s milk cheese) 
or onions fried in lard. 

National costumes are still a 
common sight in Moldavian villages. 
Men wear embroidered sleeveless 
sheepskin jackets fastened at the 
waist by a crimson sash. The trad¬ 
itional headgear is a tall cocked 
astrakhan hat, or a black felt one. 


The men’s snow-white shirts and the 
women’s blouses are embroidered 
with Moldavian designs. 

Moldavia is a land of melodious 
songs and fiery folk dances. Singing 
can always be heard in the vineyards 
and orchards. In the evenings, 
especially on holidays, violins and 
tambourines are heard in every 
village. A festively-attired crowd 
gathers in the village square to begin 
what the Moldavians call joc —the 
word means a dancing game. 

The lithe figures and beautiful 
dark-eyed faces are a compelling 
sight. Moldavian music and dances 
are highly distinctive, vivid and 

Moldavians’ love for music and 
dancing has produced an abundance 
of amateur choral and dance groups, 
both in the cities and countryside. 
These groups offer an excellent 
training to budding talents, many of 
whom develop into professional 
vocalists or dancers. 

Kishinev, the capital of Moldavia, 

the Codri range. Residents tell you 
their city, like Rome, is built on 
seven hills. And as the god Bacchus 
likes hills and slopes, the fertile hills 
around Kishinev are ideal for pro¬ 
ducing wines, especially champagne. 

The city itself is a sea of greenery. 
Every courtyard has plum, cherry 
and apple trees. Orchards and vine¬ 
yards are wedged in between the 
houses arid form rings of verdure 
around them. Streets and squares 
are carpeted with flowers. 

Kishinev, with a population of 
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?huk with members 
; Variety Orchestra. 







miracle. And how could she guess that 
the pleasant-faced, slightly greying 
man who had suddenly spoken to her 
on the street was really her fairy- 


A noted composer and orchestra 
leader listened to her sing. And liked 
her. A poet wrote the lyrics for a new 
song, specially for her. She was to sing 
the song at an audition before the 
board of the Variety School of the 


I met her briefly after that 
meeting which produced a 
change in Lyuba’s life. 

Her new-found friend was deter- passed, then 
mined that Lyuba should have a foot to foot 
chance to prove herself. He made Stage fright! 
phone calls, contacted people he An embar 
knew in the theatre world. Persona- face and she 
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Forecasts of the future are 
the traditional stamping- 
ground of the science fiction 
writer. But scientific logic 
would set limits to his imagina¬ 
tion, and the very name science 
fiction writer absolves him 
from responsibility for the 
accuracy of his prophecies. 

In our times, scientists have 
been turning to the business 
of forecasting the future with 
increasing frequency. Their 
ideas of the future, while con¬ 


taining an element of fantasy, 
are strictly scientific. Viewing 
all the achievements of civili¬ 
zation as a whole, they are 
able to isolate the basic trends 
in the development of society 
and to measure the potentiali¬ 
ties and requirements of man¬ 
kind, anticipating difficulties 
and suggesting ways of solving 

The following exercise in 
social forecasting was written 
by an astrophysicist. 


A scientist 
looks 

into the future 

by Dr. Iosif SHKLOVSKY, 

Corresponding Member of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences 

from the book 

The Universe, Life and Reason 


Early in the nineteenth century a 
British clergyman, Thomas R. 
Malthus, propounded a theory in 
which he claimed that the earth’s 
population increased in geometrical 
progression (1: 2:4: 8: 16: 32etc.). 
Therefore, he said, the progressive 
impoverishment of mankind was in¬ 
evitable, and hunger, disease and 
war, which cut down population, were 
really blessings in disguise. 

Malthus estimated that by 1950 
the population of England (having 
doubled every 25 years) would 
number 704 million. At the same 
time, he believed that the country 
could support only 77 million. In 









































le people of the 

solar heat and light”. Mankind, he 
thought, would sooner or later settle 

energy, material resources and living 

The scientist saw the “colonisation” 
of the solar system as a step-by-step * 
process. The first stage, he said, would 
be the mastering of asteroids (the 
minor planets, an agglomeration of 
which forms a whole belt between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter). 

In his Meditations , intelligent beings 
control the movement of asteroids the 

horses. Human beings obtain power 
from “solar engines”—70 years ago, 
when people knew nothing about semi¬ 
conductor power converters, Tsiolkov- 
sky anticipated the development of 
solar batteries, ’' ’ " ' " 


for million upon million 
ny human beings as com¬ 
prise the world population today. 

Earlier in this century Tsiolkovsky’s 
Meditations seemed as substantial as 


change. Soviet astronaut Alexei 
Leonov and his American counterpart 
Edward White recently proved that 


In 1960 the points made in Medita¬ 
tions were echoed by a noted American 
astrophysicist. Dr. Freeman Dyson. 
Dr. Dyson’s work is based on the 



ion of space around 
the sun, he predicted, would take 
millions of years. Thus transfig 
the universe would provide all the 











When 

the 

Greeks 

wanted 
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by Yuri FEDOSYUK 


Digest, noun: Periodical synopsis of current 
literature 

Digest, verb: Get mental nourishment from. 


Sputnik’s remote ancestor, and 
the grandfather of all Russian digest 
magazines, was bom in St. Peters¬ 
burg a century and a half ago, in 
the year of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Titles were longer in those days. 
The pilot issue, off the press in 
January 1815, was called Quintes¬ 
sence of Magazines, with a sub¬ 
title, “A collection of all that is 
best and curious in all other 
magazines relating to the fields of 
history, politics, government econo¬ 
mics, literature, various arts, rural 
domestic science, etc.” 

Quite a mouthful. And the editor 
was long-winded, too. His initial 
Quintessence editorial assured the 
reader that “. . . like a honeybee 
that extracts fragrant juices from 
a thousand blossoms, which 

nor beauty, our magazine will 


extract from all the blossoms of 
literature their strength and, so to 
speak, their soul”. 

More laconically and matter-of- 
factly, almost in the style of today, 
the editorial continued, “The maga¬ 
zine will present a panorama of the 
best periodicals.” 

Quintessence was printed on 
rough-textured paper and bound in 
heavy blue “sugar-bag” paper. The 

had no illustrations of any kind— 


snsive. Today its 



subscribers eagerly looked forward to 
the latest copy and impatiently slit 
open the pages. After all, there was so 




prising and educational. 

tents and find out what the early 


nineteenth century has to say to the 
readers of the space age. 

In the first issue the publisher 
and editor, Grigori Yatsenkov, in¬ 
forms his readers that the idea for 
his unusual publication came to him 
from the following source. 


left its mark on the magazine. It 
highlighted the struggles of the time, 
the Hundred Days of Napoleon, 
Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna 
and post-war reconstruction of 
Europe. It reflected the alarums, dis- 
illusionments and vain hopes of 


eighteenth-century comedy-writer 
Denis Fonvizin, was visiting Prince 
Potyomkin one day. The Prince com¬ 
plained of the inordinate amount of 
time wasted on wading through 
periodicals in search of information 

Fonvizin advised him to put two 
or three scholars to work reading 
all the periodicals of the day, and 
they could draw his attention to 
those articles or sections which were 
worth reading. 

“Not everyone has the opportuni¬ 
ties of Prince Potyomkin,” the editor 
rightly pointed out, “but perhaps 
many would like to enjoy the con¬ 
venience of reading only whatever 
is best and most intriguing in all 
magazines without effort, inordinate 
expense, or boredom. The publishers 
undertake to offer the worthy public 
the same service as Prince Potyom¬ 
kin’s scholars performed for him.” 

Grigori Yatsenkov, the publisher 
and editor of Russia’s first digest 
magazine, was little known in his own 
time and today has been entirely 
forgotten. He was a translator from 
French and German and, besides 
publishing Quintessence, produced 
for some time a very dull Journal of 
Manufacture and Commerce. 

The turbulence of those years 
(1815-20) when the digest came out 


“Kings and peoples are embracing 
like brothers and the dawn of future 
bliss is breaking on the horizon of 

shortly after the defeat of Napoleon. 

But with the Holy Alliance playing 
a mounting role in Europe, the maga¬ 
zine also sounded a note of prudence 
and restraint—a consequence of the 
growing political reaction. 

Pro-Napoleon, anti-Slavery 

Nonetheless, Russia’s first digest 

and on the whole was a progressive 
periodical. Its servility to the vic¬ 
torious monarchs did not completely 
hide its Napoleonic sympathies. It 
expressed disagreement with a 
reactionary Hamburg magazine 
which called for the destruction 
of Paris as the cradle of the French 


It printed an indignant 
on the shameful slave 


African Negroes and praised indus¬ 
trial progress, industrial revolution 
and advances in world trade as 
guarantees of mankind’s happiness. 

The world, in those days still 


largely unexplored and lacking rapid 


Some statistics of 1810 appear 
unbelievable today: the population of 


















and the urge for market expansion 
and exchange of industrial experience 
made travel notes a favourite. 

Around the world 

Quintessence was fond of running 
“Travellers’ Letters” from various 
European countries and America, 
China and Persia. The “Letters” 
often contained a wealth of informa- 

traveller days and sometimes weeks 
of hard travelling to reach. 

Based on the assumption that the 
reader was quite ignorant of the 

sometimes painfully detailed and 
tedious. Much space is devoted to 
facts and figures and not enough, 
from the contemporary viewpoint, to 
personal observation. 

Nonetheless, some interesting in¬ 
sights emerge. Thus in 1814 a Rus¬ 
sian traveller in England was struck 
by the industrial upsurge. 

“Steam engines are the idol of the 
English,” he wrote. “In London there 
are more than 1,000 of them.” True 
enough, “the English are reluctant to 
show foreigners their manufacturing 
plants, fearing imitations.” 


and pointed out that 
and public buildings, but also in 


cribed everyday life. From him we 
learn that “the Viennese are great 
lovers of wine. At ordinary parties 
guests are faced with two, three and 


off, he continues. Such are 
lalf-men. 

affairs I always fell into 


A writer on “Morals, Customs, 
Way of Life and Character of North 
Americans” says, “There is no dis- 


alone gives a stable a 
place in society; perh 
for wealth is stronge 


here tl 

“American worn 
courteous but simple- 
intelligent and never boring; 
respects they are model wives. 

On reading: “Magazines are more 
widely read here than any books. The 


The publishers of _ 
were interested not only in foreign 
lands, but also in the great expanses 

> seen through 

‘Letters of a French 
ly Officer from Russia while a 
oner-of-War in 1813 and 1814.” 


“In the past 15 years the Russians 
have made great strides in manu¬ 
facturing: they skilfully weave cloths 
and make various cotton and even 
silk materials. The Imperial Glass- 

'made anywhere else in Europe. 
Glass-cutting has been brought to 
perfection. They polish mirrors and 

devious steam engine that actuates a 
thousand wheels.” 


The value of Siberia 

But more often Russians wrote 
about Russia. “Excerpts from Writ¬ 
ings on Siberia” said, “Since its 


domestic and foreign trade.” 

The author agitates for the all¬ 
round development of Siberia’s in¬ 
dustrial potential. “The rare gifts 
which nature has bestowed upon 
this land, its wealth, in which all 
the kingdoms, of nature are repre¬ 
sented”, called for exploitation. 

Th,e economic boom of that “most 
spacious land of Siberia” today 


zines, usually avoided naming the 
author) gave his impressions of 
Bologna and its university. 

“As I approached an auditorium I 
saw a notice on the door: Greek 
Literature. ‘Who is the professor?’ 
I asked Signor Fortis. ‘Go in and you 
will see,’ he replied, and we entered 



incongruous to me.” 

He experienced moments which to 
this day bemuse Russians abroad 
moving in educated circles. “The 
Italians have a very vague idea 
of Russia, almost as vague as their 
understanding of Garibaldi.” His 
hosts refused to believe, he writes, 
“that I was educated in Russia, but 

least in Germany.” 

Such conversations dimmed the 
admiration he had originally felt 
for West European progress on meet¬ 
ing the lady-professors. Today his 
descendants listen without any sur¬ 
prise to lady-professors. But how 













astounded the unknown author 
would have been if he had been 
told that 150 years later 6,000 
women in his own country would 
possess scientific degrees. 

The intense thawing of Arctic ice 
in 1816 encouraged some explorers 
to think they could come within 
striking distance of the North Pole 
by sea. Three years later the British 
Government outfitted an expedition 
under Lt. William E. Parry (who in 
1818 had explored Lancaster Sound). 

In 1820 Parry passed 110 W. and 
wintered on Melville Island. That 
expedition, though it failed to reach 
the Pole, has gone down in the annals 
of Arctic exploration. 

But few people know that in 
Russia an idea developed to help 
the British in their gallant under¬ 
taking. Someone suggested that the 
expedition should sail to Spitz- 
bergen and from there proceed by 
dog-sled to the Pole. 

To find out if the idea was feasible, 
Russian authorities interviewed 
Archangel hunters and fishermen 
who frequently wintered on the 
bleak, then uninhabited coast of 
Spitzbergen. An interesting interview 
with these people was carried by 
Quintessence. 

After a series of questions about 

possible to reach the North Pole by 
travelling on ice in winter. “We have 
never tried,” they replied, “and think 
it impossible. The reason is a multi¬ 
tude of extremely tall mountains of 
ice; besides, in many places gulfs, 
which do not freeze over completely 



in which the “brave fellows would 
find shelter and food.” They said, 

There is no way of transporting logs 
to build cabins, or to take firewood 
and food across such a long dis- 


ettes, fair-haired patients being excep- 

Item: Six Scottish families, per¬ 
secuted at home for their faith, settled 
on Mt. Beshtau, in the North Cau¬ 
casus. The settlers took up farming 


The plan was clearly not feasible. 
However, it was remarkable as an 
attempt at Russian-British co-opera¬ 
tion in conquering the Arctic 
(Russian hunters were to have guided 

In succeeding decades many 


Item: A certain Mr. Clarke of 
Bridgwater invented “air-beds”; from 
the description we would call them 
air-cushions and air-mattresses. The 
magazine predicted a great future for 

Another item raised a subject 


expeditions came to grief, and the 
North Pole was not reached until 
1909, when Robert E. Peary made 
his successful dash from Cape 
Columbia, Ellesmere Island. Nobody 

the proposed route from Spitzbergen 
(though in 1926 Amundsen, Ells¬ 
worth and Nobile flew from Spitz¬ 
bergen over the North Pole to Teller, 
Alaska, in the airship Norge). 

Quintessence, under the heading 
“Miscellaneous,” printed news of 

items have long ceased to be surpris¬ 
ing. Others remain unbelievable, or at 
best questionable, to this day. 

The magazine suggested methods 
of cultivating black, yellow and green 
roses, preventing milk from turning 


have been published today if not for 
some exaggerations. Entitled “Tame 
Dolphin”, the story reads:— 

domesticated a dolphin (sea dog). 
Tame as a mongrel, it eats out 
of its master’s hand and always keeps 
by his side. When its master goes 
fishing, the dolphin swims around 

showing that its attachment to the 
man is stronger than its natural 
inclination to swim in the water.” 

There are no grounds for leafing 
through Quintessence with a con¬ 
descending smile. Far from being a 
conservative publication for its time, 
the magazine took up and advocated 
all that was new and progressive, 
notably in the fields of technology, 
trade and culture. 


Many of the problems it raised are 
featured in magazines to this day. 

One, for instance, is discussed in 
“Investigation into the Harmful 
Effects of Strong Beverages, Col¬ 
lected by a Man Who Drinks Noth¬ 
ing But Water.” 

Another warning article advo¬ 
cated, as early as 1820, forest con¬ 
servation. Although it must be added 
that the author believed Russia’s 
forests were thinning because of 
naval construction and the building of 
izbas (log cabins). 

the Annual Increment of Gold and 
Silver in Europe,” states that huge 
amounts of precious metals were 
coming to the Old World from 


A belated tribute 

Sputnik’s predecessor existed 
for about six years only and ceased 
publication late in 1820' for undis¬ 
covered reasons—possibly as a result 
of intrigues of rival magazines. 

Without exaggeration, the maga- 

in the history of Russian journalism. 
Even at the start of the nineteenth 
century—only 100 years after the 
emergence of Russian journalism 
under Peter the Great—the super¬ 
abundance of magazine informa¬ 
tion required a digest. 

Sputnik has every right to be 
proud of its forgotten predecessor, 
which performed its noble mission 
by extracting “the fragrant juices 
from the thousand blossoms” of 
periodicals to satisfy the thirst for 
knowledge in thousands of readers. 









from the magazine GORODSKOYE KHOZYAISTVO MOSKVY 
(Moscow Municipal Affairs) 


Each morning about 400,000 Moscow children between the ages of two 
and seven set off for their nursery schools. The city has 3,500 of them, 
each with its own teaching, medical and domestic staff. Children can 
spend all day there until their parents collect them after work, and are 
provided with meals from breakfast onwards. Most of the cost is borne 
by the State, parents contributing 8 to 12 roubles a month according 
to income. Here YELENA PROSVETOVA, Moscow’s Deputy Mayor, 
answers some questions about the city’s nursery schools. 



specialise in sport, play, 
literature, nature, study 
and other subjects. It 
organises advanced 

for nursery school 
teachers, and its staff is 
always available for 
consultation. 

Childhood impres¬ 
sions leave a profound 
imprint on a person’s 
life, and the nursery 


early impressions are as 
helpful and happy as 

Preparation for school 
is not, presumably, the 
basic task of the nur¬ 
sery school. What do 


thing in 


s the n 


reason, moral and aes¬ 
thetic training occupy an 
important place in the 





























CRACKING 


THE ANCIENT 


MAYAN CODE 


by Vladimir KUZMISHCHEV 

ndensed from NA UKA 1ZHIZN (Science and Life) 


In 1562, in the town of Mani, Yucatan (Mexico), a Roman Catholic 
monk named Diego de Landa destroyed thousands of manuscripts I 
left by the ancient Mayans—relics of one of the world's most 
interesting civilizations, and one that in many respects surpassed 
those of the Incas and Aztecs. One of the pre-Columbian civilizations 
of Central America, it developed a form of writing back in the 
fourth century A.D., despite the fact that it was still a Stone Age 


















society. In his Relation de las cosas de Yucatan, de Landa related 
what he had learned about the Mayans and their written language. 
For some 300 years his Relation was kept among the records of 
the Inquisition until, at the close of the nineteenth century, it fell 
into the hands of scholars. Experts, in all countries, on the languages 
of the New World tried in vain to decipher the three surviving Maya 
manuscripts and gave up, convinced that the language would remain- 
a mystery for all time. But the mystery was finally solved by Soviet 
scholar Yuri Knorozov. 


E XPERTS believed that every 
symbol in the Mayan language 
was a whole word or notion. In 
other words, each symbol had a com¬ 
plete and definite meaning. But they 
could not find the key to that meaning, 
and wrote off the language as an 
eternal enigma. 

Knorozov, however, went on the 
assumption that the Maya symbols 
had no intrinsic meaning. 

The guess of a genius seems so 
painfully obvious and simple that it 
appears strange that it occurs only 
to a genius. As Edison said, “Genius 
is one per cent inspiration and 99 per 

assumptions illustrated this. 

He assumed that the Mayan 
hieroglyphs, like letters or syllables in 
European languages, represented 
merely sounds and not words. 
From this it followed that the 
hieroglyphs could be similar to 

there must be an alphabet. Knorozov 
set out to discover what that alphabet 

Anyone well acquainted with the 


the translation made of his work by 
Brasseur de Bourbourg a century 
ago. But attempts to use this alphabet 
had led to nothing. Scholars decided 

tained only a small proportion of 
the symbols. 

As the alphabet remained an 
unsolved problem, de Landa’s 

Mayan symbols were unintelligible. 
For instance, according to the exam¬ 


ples, a word that had the sound of 
“L£” (loop) had been written 
“ELfiELE” That looked so absurd 


that nobody even tried to explain 
what the monk could have meant 
Knorozov decided to start off 
by translating the Relation, which 
had been written in Old Spanish, 
into Russian. He had as little 
confidence in de Landa as his pre¬ 
decessors had, but one thought 
nagged at him: why did the Spaniard, 





















brainwave: suppose de Landa had 
selected the characters and syllabic 
symbols in accordance with the 
names of the Spanish letters and not 

the Mayan symbol with the Spanish 
“B” on top should have been read 


the Spanish letter. Knorozov tried 
to read the texts: de Landa’s 
alphabet made sense. 

decipher de Landa’s examples, 
which had puzzled so many re¬ 
searchers. De Landa had written the 
word “Lfi” as “ELfiELE”. The name 
-of the Spanish letter “L” is “ELIS”— 
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Knorozov made another dazzling 
guess: suppose, when pronouncing 
the word “Lfi” in Mayan, de Landa 


had first named the characters in 
the Spanish way—“ELfi” and “E” 
—and then pronounced the whole 
of the word “Lfi”? That would 
account for his “EL£”-“E”-“L£”, 
the scholar decided. 

The Indian scribe, who must have 
bungled the dictation, had apparently 
recorded everything he heard in 
hieroglyphs. That must have been 
how the absurd “ELfiELfi” came 

The guess was completely correct 

De Landa had deciphered the 
alphabet with expertise, and four 
centuries later the perseverance of 
a young Soviet scholar had step by 
step reconstructed his chain of 
thought, and opened for the world 


In unravelling the secret of the 
Mayan language, Knorozov made 
three assumptions, each of which 
was eventually confirmed. He assumed 
that the hieroglyphs had no intrinsic 
meaning, that de Landa had given the 
symbols the names of Spanish letters 
and he had guessed the nature of the 
Indian scribe’s mistake. 

His fourth assumption bore the 
mark of genius just as much as the 
first three. But here one must digress. 

Unlike English, most languages 
are inflected. This means that most 
of the words in them change in 
form according to their grammatical 
relation to the other words in a 
sentence. The variable part of the 
word is called the inflexion, and the 
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non-variable part the root. Mayan 
was an inflected language, and 
Knorozov decided to sort out the 
variable elements from the roots in 
the hieroglyphic texts. 

That was a herculean task. The 
hieroglyphs had to be brought 
together in groups. A group com¬ 
prised hieroglyphs with a single 
root but with different variable 

The next step was to calculate the 
incidence of some of the variable 
elements occupying a certain position 
in the word. That gave rise to tech- 

Knorozov called them. The gram¬ 
matical indices of ancient Mayan 
could now be compared with those 
of the sixteenth-century Mayan 
language which had survived in the 
Books of Chilam Balam. 

The ancient texts in these books 
had been restored from memory 
by priests—but in Latin letters 
instead of in hieroglyphs. 

At first Knorozov applied his 
techniques to the study of word 
order. It transpired that most second 
and third places in sentences were 
occupied by hieroglyphs without 

nearly all the hieroglyphs with the 
highest number of variable elements 
were placed first. 

Knorozov tried another guess: 
the former were subjects expressed 
by nouns, the latter, predicates 
expressed by verbs. 

Comparison with the sixteenth- 
century Mayan language confirmed 
the correctness of the guess. 

The process of comparing the 


most involved. The texts recorded 
in Latin letters, although they were 
regarded as familiar and were used 
as control texts, had not, in fact, 
been studied. Knorozov had to 
study their grammar—a formidable 
job, as he admits. 

that the results would advance the 
deciphering. Fortunately, as shown 
above, this work was extremely 

Knorozov’s “positional statistics” 
techniques have become a vital tod 
of linguistics, providing a clue to 
the texts of ancient peoples, a clue 
which had been believed lost beyond 
recall. The new method constituted 
a major step towards programming 
the decoding process for the 

In 1955, the Academic Council 
of the Ethnography Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences heard 
a young historian present a thesis 
for his master’s degree. There was 
nothing out of the ordinary about the 
man—he was short and slim, he 
appeared shy and spoke quietly and 
calmly. On the face of it, this was 

But instead of the master’s 
degree, the council conferred upon 
the aspirant a doctor’s degree. The 
scholar’s work set the whole world 
astir: the mystery of the Mayan 
writings had been solved. 

The young doctor’s name was Yuri 
Knorozov. 






















Soviet 
illustrations 
to English 
children's 
literature 


There is something 
international about the 
best children’s stories — 
they are loved the world 
over. Many of the classics 
of English children’s 
literature are well-known 
in the USSR. In Soviet 
times, 3,364 of these books 
have been published there, 
a total of more than 
16,000,000 copies. Soviet 
artists give their own 
interpretations of some of the 
more familiar characters, as 
you can see 
on the following pages. 






















"The White Elephant's Child", by Rudyard Kipling. 












































































evening dress for a grand i 
traditional Russian style. 
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lia Schmidt, Alla Frolkina,1 


The NEW “Russian For 
starts in SPUTNIK next month. 


' DON’T FORGET! 




IN NEXT MONTH'S SPUTNIK 


SOVIET ‘AGENT 03’ 


FRIGHT FIGHTER 


Although not the 


Where? In Moscow? Yes, the USSR 
State Bank is probably the world’s 
richest. Here, then, are the functions 
of a bank in the Soviet Union. 


exciting story a man dives time i 
again deep into the abyss of fea: 
search of a solution. 


ENLIGHTENMENT one of Russia’s finest writers. 

The next English Sputnik will be on sale on October 18. 



















